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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


GOOD GOODS!" RIGHT PRICES!; JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
BLACK ALEROAS SSCs a /eaRats 535 Broadway, aN. 


IMO HIALRS, i ETERS 
The right Shades. Spectacles, y Glasses, Opera 
Plain Silks, Plain Poplins, Plain( Shades otras sed iota! Sten Drang 
Al Compacnen, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, 


paces. Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
Cap Materials in variety. terials of all yee r - 





BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, | rometers, Globes,  Klectrio Bhumakot 
26 B. Second St., Philads. Raper otto conte 
Friends’ Central Dry Goods House| Par }- Mathematical lostruments, 156 pages. 
Contains all the New Goods of the Season. “ 3 SMa otra, Bo $8 ? 
New Fabrics |. «1 AS : 
In cholee shades and colors, NEW FALL G00Ds. 
®HOUSE'FURNISHING GOODS JOHN J. LYTLE, 


Of every description, in large quantities. Also, | 7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


Hosiery, Gloves 3 Underwear, PIMs IRISH H POPLINS, 


‘ Dark Brovn tn ty shades, Dar erik Stoel, Dark Made, 
MEN, WOMEN said OHILDREN. — which is lower than they have been for 


STOKES & WOOD, Also, Hine ol git ERPRERGS OF CLOT, of his own 
5, W. Cor, of 7th & Arch Sts. 3 Ayaced, Yack’ tretrat anh Give 


"Dark Steel and dark brown double warp Alpacas. 
Two teachers for the Indians, under the care of| Superior double-weight Winter Melanges. 


ar aa York coats Men Salary Dark nee Silk Bom a ee F taee 
Perea 21 waa s Macy, bought saan dept ath ag i 
eo Mak Laden ma tie i Shawls, Shawls, _ Shawls in all the various kinds, 
FARMS. HOUSES. LANDS. __ HOUSES. LANDS. —Thibet, 
For catalogues of cheap improved real estate in _An early call is solicited, 
Bucks county, Pa., address (with stamp) MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
923 4m. ao re Elatnoumating BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 


Se ee eee $ 15 _ Filled up, $8.00. Written from 
A middl Fri to 
eoiiina Gieetertediden ee tel: 701 ARCH STREET, 
“ SWARTaORE,” 613 ly.a T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 





of nominal. Addvecs 
Philedelpbis P. 0. 


ONE Som CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, bor 
soya PUAMIE SR FEN aise 
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FRIEX D8’ 
Wwe OFFICE OF THE MAYOR OF THE CITY OF 


mn eee 
uM 

toning car 

The following- named parties have been appointed 
by the Bxecutive Relief Committes to receive dona- 
tions in money, at their stores, for the Sufferers by 
the Chicago Fire and the Fires in the Secs 
and they will)p! to 
the Borne Comaites ai which - ree tay, at 
ooh, at the Mayor’s office. All contributions will 


be duly ins in the Ree. boas 
wer, oy Draggit Ne oor. Bixth and 





| streets. 
Robt. C. Davis, Druggist, 8. W. corner 16th and 
Vine streets. 
Druggist, 8. W. cor. Twelfth 


Caleb H. Needles, 
and Race streets 

William B, Webb, Druggist, 8. W. cor, 10th and 
Spring Garden streets. 

George W. Vaughan, Druggist, No. 200 Richmond |. 
street, Kensington. 

Charles Shivers, Druggist, corner Sevénth and 
Spruce streets. 


Paul G. Oliver, Draggist, corner Righteenth and |‘ 


Spruce streets. 

William Procter, Jr., Druggist, corner Ninth and 
Lombard streets 

Henry C. Blair & Sons, Druggists, corner Eighth 
and Walnut Stivets..; 


James L bam, ruggist, Second street, oppo- 
site Aimed. p f 
* Bobert:Nebinger, Druggist, 1015 South Second St. 

Ad Mf pa pases t, Prenat ED: 

st Prenkford. Mansay 

* Sa wn ek ruggiat, Roxborongh. 

Jeinee N. Marks, Droggist, 3742 Market street, 
Weat eee 

Dr, J. ay eer tee 

Chas. L. sorte . seine, Germantown. 


w oth & Br Sach, Branston gists, ere 34i9 Welder BE 

yeth rother 

James T, Shion, biectite 1400 Spruce street. 
H, B. Lippincott, Druggist, Twentieth and Cherry 

streets. * 

_ Hansell & Brother, Draggists, Twentieth and Mar- 

ket streets. 
Robert England, Druggist, 800 South Tenth St. 
J..G. Baker, Drnggist, 461 Richmond street. 

‘Wn. Molutyre, | Druggist, 2229 Frauikford Ave, 
Charles W. Hancock, Druggist, 3427 Bridge St. 
Wm. B. Harrison, Druggist, 4099 Lancaster Ave. 
BoB; Ts Preagiats Girard Avenne, above 


Thirteenth s 
é DANIEL 'M. FOX! (Mayor), 
it. Chairman of Executive Relief Committee. 


CONTRIBUTIONS, either in money or clothing, 
for the sufferers by the Chicago Fire and the fires 
in the northwest, sent to this office between the 


hout@ef9.A.M. and 4 P.M., will be acknowledged 
and promptly ee ‘those for whom they 
were intended. JOHN COMLY, 


144 N. Seventh Bt. 
INDICES, HISTORICAL AND RATIONAL 
To a Revision of the Scriptures. . 


BY DAVID NEWPORT. 
Price $1.00. For sale by JOHN COMLY, 
144 N. 7th Bt. 


41 6m. 
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SEVERAL VALUABLE FARMS, 


tear Rae aces 


LEVI K. BROWN, Real Estate Agent, 


q Goshen P. O. 
B Oo OFS 
46 1ag D BY THE 
_ an OF FRIENDS, P 
| ‘Mi Seventh, St. 
siamo History Pamiliarized by Questions. 


By END, 18mp. 324 p ice 87e. 
Talk with i ; Or, Qieston and Q 3 
sewers t-Da boos. 
Jauz Jonsson Yowo, Paiva es vie cae ae 
108 “ “. “ be 
Pamiliat Couversutions on the Queries. By 
Haggier £. Stoce.y. 18imo. 136 pp.... .Price 49c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to Pregg we sérious and pro- 


outton’ Samoe depp, Oloul 12 Pres B0e, 


4 Dail wether Gospel 
Promise’ renee Mice T5e. 


"Biden Te Se Six Pe =, Bk «teflon: ae of 


“ Early Impressions.” | Compiled by Jazz Jous-on. 
6 Nos., 32mo0, 64 pp. eWc.......ccccceee Price 75 


Deagtonte Fea 


Renagn upetk tends abthetepuindintios of Trnth 


CTR eee. et Poe ae 
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A boarding school for students of both sexes, un- 
der the: care of ’ near Springboro, Warren 
county, Objo, will commence its second year, on the 
18th day of 9 month (Sept.j 1871. Instruction 
oil a Terms med For ciroulars, &e., 

ron a hear 

Or ey a rfey, rN H. Chapman, 
Cincinnati, Ohi eet E..T. Heston, Jesse 
Jauney, Spri Ae aoe ae Ohio; E. B. 
Butterworth, ater. am Ohio; Oliver Fawcett, 
‘Zanesfield, Logan County, Ohio. ! 

CHESTER ACADEMY, 

For Boys and Girls, 

This Boardivg and Day School is located in the 
most beautiful’ part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. 
mempbersiof the Principal’s family. There are two 
departments--Primary and Academic. 

For Circulars, address 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 
TAYLOR & JACKSON’S 
Selentific, Classical & Commercial Academy, 
ILMINGTON, DEL. 

A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH.SEXES. 
Autumn Term opens Ninth month 4th, 1871. 
Please send for new Catalogue. 225.1ly 

LECTURES: ON ZOOLOGY. 
Adapted to Schools continued weekly 
from Tenth to Fifth month. farther 


address GRACE ANNA LEWIS, Academy of Natur- 
al Sciences, Philadelphia. 


ais 


All boarding pupils are treated as 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KBET HBR; FOR SHE 18 THY LIFR.” 
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COMMUNICATIONS MUST BS ADDRESSED AND PAYNRNTS MADE 10 SOF, 3.9 a Se: 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT. George Dillwynr....ccccccccccsrccrcscccceroseree seossisecsvssecssecsséssetes O45 
. Ts The time of holding our Yearly Meetings. ...1......ce00....- 549 
At Publication Office, No, 144 North Seventh Street- Abstract of Exercises of Indiana Yearly Meeting of 
IOFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. te 4 P, M. Women Friend S........ccscsvsssssscsereeceses sessersecetocsens aseasers 549 
ba War and Modern Quakerism............-:ssssesssdseecnrinees seer » 550 
TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. Scraps from unpublished Letters........cc..ccrseccsserseserseees 552 
The Paper is issued every week. BERGROREES...-- 000, concecscnsecocosecscesccococncssectitsibicticchiiaitedat + 552 
The Twexrtr-zicuta Volume commenced on the 4th of Onerusny . 
; Third month, 1871, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- TOPOS Fee Ree eee eee EES ET ESEEE ES ESES POOESEESESESESS EESSS Tee OEESED SORES SSE S 552 
bers oe it sous the mail. To those receiving it | Hardshaw Hast.............ss-ssssssseseesnereesensienessnssnstesnenen B53 
our carriers, Taxes Do.tars. occcblvctitdebGihilacbooss 
ug SINGLE NOS 6 OB . — pr Peepul Trees of India. 554 
It is desirable that ali subscriptions should commence at 0 © SUD cc ccccese ccccvccecscccees scssevens cadwecsssecbesescnssssnses: - 556 


volume. 
REMITTANCES by mail should be in cHtoxs, prarrs, or 
P. O. wonzy-onvens; the latter preferred. Mongy sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending 
AGENTS.—T Barling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Strattan, Richmond, Ind. 








From “Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes of Friends” 
GEORGE DILLWYN. 
(Continued from page 632.) 

In the year 1802, George Dillwyn, be- 
lieving that his service in England was 
completed, returned to America, and once 
more settled at een He did not 
travel much in the ministry after this, but 
was diligent in the attendance of his particu- 
lar meetings, being seldom absent from either 
the Monthly, Quarterly, or Yearly Meeting 
to which he belonged. He was particular in 
his endeavor to take all the members of his 
family with him, saying, “ He did not find 
his meetings did him much good if he could 
reflect upon having left any person in his 
service unnecessarily at home.” How is it 

ible for any one who really believes that 
it is in accordance with the will of the Great 
Head of the church for his children to meet 
before him for public worship, to neglect “the 
assembling of themselves together, as the 
manner of some is ?” 

The following anecdote contains a pungent 
rebuke administered effectually to one, and 
there may be others to whom it would equall 
apply. A member of the Society who resid- 
ed in a village not far from Philadelphia, 
during a considerable portion of the meridian 
of his life, evinced little disposition to con- 
form to the testimonies and, principles of his 
profession. Among other things, he'was very 
negligent in the attendance of religious meet- 


ings, and on one occasion refused to withdraw 
a few minutes from his worldly business to 
sit with his family during the time of a relig- 
ious visit paid them by two ministerin 
Friends. His son, having been favored wit 
a powerful visitation of Divine love, yielded 
in measure thereto, and became diligent in 
going to meetings, walking to the one they 
belonged to, though at the distance of several 
miles. One day Joseph Hemphill, a distin- 
guished lawyer of Philadelphia, afterward a 
judge and member of Congress, came into 
the store, and not seeing the young man, in- 
quired of the father where he was. “Gone to 
meeting,” said the father, with a sneer.— 
“Gone to meeting?” replied Joseph. “The 
more to his credit ; for he gets no ch from 
his father, mother, or sister! I tell you 
what, if I was in your place, if I could not 
live up to the principles I professed, I would 
request to be sian: from membership.” 

his unexpected rebuke had a powerful 
effect on the man to whom it wasaddressed. He 
said he never had had such a sermon preached 
to him. He could not get from under the 
weight of it, and soon found himself most easy 
to be diligent in his religious duties. At the 
time of his death he sat head of the 
meeting he belonged to, and was thought to 
have become a humble-minded Christian. 
George Dillwyn was a watchful, tender, 
sympathizing of those who were young 
‘in the niinistry, not hastily condemning 
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them because of a misstep in their tribulated 
way. He remembered his own coming forth 
in that line; andthe difficulties he had 
met with, caused him to be willing to make 
full proof of others before he rejected their 
offerings. It is stated, that when he bad 
spoken a few times in public, a valuable elder, 
who had come to a hasty conclusion in his 
case, told George he believed he had mistaken 
his calling, and requested him to withhold 
his exercises from the meeting. George 
meekly replied, if the elder woud take the 
burden upon him, he would be silent. This 
the Friend was willing todo; and for some 
time George’s voice was not heard in the 


‘public assemblies. But while the silenced 


one was permitted to enjoy quiet peace in 
submission, the mind of the elder became 
tried and uneasy ; and eventually, under a 
sense of duty, he called upon George, and 
told him he could not bear the responsibility 
of sealing his mouth any longer, and encour- 


aged him to exercise his gift when he felt the | 


Divine call thereto. This is a very instructive 
anecdote ; to elders it is a warning not to be 
too hasty in judgment—to young ministers 
an incitement to leave their cause with their 
heavenly Father to plead for them, while 
they endeavor to receive the counsel of their 
elder friends with meekness and submission. 

On his return from Europe, George Dillwyn 
devoted his leisure more to literary labors 


for the good of the community, than he had 


hitherto done. His work, commonly known 
as “Dillwyn’s Reflections,” contains many 
pithy thoughts, well expressed. It also con- 
tains some anecdotes, from which a few ex- 
tracts will begiven. He says: 


“In conversing with a person of distinc- awakening a 


then,” he replied, ‘I have been nrore of a 
Quaker than I thought myself, from my early 
days ; and the remembrance of this occur- 
renee has proved cautionary to me, on many 
occasions, in my business and conduct, ever 
since,’” 

Another instance of the restraining influ- 
ence of Divine Grace narrated, is one in 
which he himself was concerned ; he says : 

“When the compiler of these anecdotes was 
a wild heedless bey, about seven or eight 
years old, he had several very corrupt play- 
fellows, and among them was one of an un- 
commonly daring disposition, who, being par- 
amount in wickedness and profanity, and 
leading the way into mischief, was envied 
by the rest; therefore, for them to be as 
clever as they thought him, it was necessary 
to curse and swear, without hesitation or fear. 
In order to which, the compiler, on a certain 
day, and in a place not easily to be forgotten, 
attempted to take the Sacred Name into his 
mouth, and call for damnation to his soul ! 
| but he had hardly begun the shocking sen- 
tence, when he was seized with a sensation of 
horror, beyond description. This check to 
his wicked ambition was effectual, and the 
temptation to that evil was so completely 
overcome, that he never afterward dared to 
indulge it in the smallest degree. It was, 
indeed, the triumph of niercy over Jiisegump- 
tion !” 

The restraining mercy of the Lord is indeed 
great! How often have we been preserved 
from engaging in evil courses by providen- 
tial hindrances! Sometimes by the voice of 
His reproofs speaking terror to the soul ; 
; sometimes by the persuations of His love 

horrence of sin. I remember 


tion in the community, on the universality of to have heard a son of piously concerned and 


Divine Grace, he related the following anec- 
dote, which I give in nearly his own words. 
‘When I was a little boy, I went to a school, 


| godly parents say that at atime when he was 
| about engaging in a wrong act, an appear- 
- ance as of the face of his loved, respected, and 


which assembled by the ringing of a bell ;: honored father came before him, and he could 


and one morning, on hearing it, I hastened 
into my father’s chamber, to receive a penny 
or two, which he daily gave me to buy a cake 
by the way ; but found him in a sound sleep. 

he case was urgent, and as I feared to awake 
him, I thought I might venture to take my 
usual stipend from his pocket and tell him at 
my return whatI had done, not doubting my 
reason for it would satisfy him. I accord- 
ingly took it, but instantly felt it was wrong ; 
and by the time I reached the head of the 
stairs, my uneasiness increased to so a a 
degree, that I could not proceed till I had 
replaced the money ; which having done, I 
went off quiet and cheerful. Now sir,’ said 
the relator ‘is this what the Society of Friends 
allude to, as an universal principle in the 
heart of man?” I answered, ‘Yes.’ ‘Why, 


not proceed. 
7 ee, ae oe 

George Dillwyn, although often led, in 
his ministry, to speak at considerable length, 
i? was remarkable at times for the brevity of 
is public communications. Some of these 
were sufficiently startling. One day, while sit- 
ting in his select preparative meeting, he 
broke the silence with this arousing discourse : 
“Friends, I perceive the cloven foot is getting 
in among us!” What an incentive for deep 
heartsearching was this! Well might every 
minister pice have put the question to him 
or herself, Have I lost my true guide? Am 


I listening to the voice of the stranger? Has 
the love of self beguiled me? Do I preach 
without the life and power that once attended 
my ministry? Yea, ministers and elders 


Pum 
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might have united in the heart-raised inquiry, 
Lord, is it I that have given occasion for 
this ? 

George Dillwyn says, “When persons who 
think they have attained to a stability in re- 
ligion, speak lightly, or seem to make no 
account of those little steps of faith and obe- 
dience by which the Lord sees meet to lead 
his flock, and fit them for his fold, it is ques- 
tionable if they have not missed the right 
gate, and are trying to get in some other 
wa ae 
dette individuals are ready to esteem light- 
ly, to speak contemptuously of our testimony 
to plainness in dress and address. These 
have either known nothing of those fiery bap- 
tisms through which some are made willing 
to take up the cross to their natural inclina- 
tions, and by consistent attire and scriptural 
language, become as spectacles to men ; or 
having once known and departed ia heart 
from the Truth, they are seeking to persuade 
themselves that the inward conflicts through 
which they were led to it, were delusions. 

We have heard it related that a young 
female, perbaps not a member of the Society 
of Friends, became convinced that it was her 
religious duty to conform to its testimonies 
in regard to liquide and dress. About this 
time the family were preparing to give a 
great party, and she believed that on that 
occasion she must manifest in her conduct her 
obedience to the will of her Lord and Saviour 
in this respect. Deep was the trial to her ; 
flesh and blood could but revolt at the mor- 
tification self was doomed to experience.— 
While under this exercise of mind, she one 
morning went into the parlor, the windows of 
which had not been opened, and there, sitting 
out of sight of men, she sought for resignation 


‘to the Divine requiring, and strength to en- 


able her to perform it. While she was thus 
engaged, Samuel Emlen, passing along the 
street she lived on, came opposite the house. 
A sense of a religious duty to be performed 
therein suddenly took hold of him. He 

aused, stepped in the entry, passed on till 
be reached the door of the darkened parlor. 
Putting his head inside of it, he exclaimed, 
“Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life.” Having said this, he 
returned to the street, and went on his way, 
having been enabled to administer, through 
the Lord’s holy assistance, the word of strength 
and consolation to the unseen and unknown 
mourner. Animated by this providential 


visitation, the young woman was enabled to | bod 
pursue the path of duty opened before her. 
aT Py kia. Bohne OL ee 


We give a few other anecdotes related in 
the words of George Dillwyn, : 
“The following relation was given in a 
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private conversation by a Friend in the min- 
istry from England. Being on his return 
home from America near to the coast of Ire- 
land, in very hazy weather, he was awaked 
by an uneasiness of mind, and a strong im- 
pression that the ship was in danger. He 
roused the master, who also lay in the cabin, 
and requested him to go up and see how a 
were ; but the captain not liking the disturb- 
ance, told the Friend to make himself : 
they would take care enough of him. The 
Friend tried to compose himself, and refrained 
from speaking again for sometime, The un- 
easiness, however, continuing, and becoming 
more urgent, he cried, with great earnestness, 
‘Captain, thou must get up!’ The captain, 
with some grumbling, at length complied ; 
and, in ascending the companion-way, roused 
the attention of the helmsman, who, as well 
as the seamen near the forecastle. were sup- 
posed to be dozing. This man, calling to the 
others, they presently exclaimed, ‘Helm hard- 
alee! There’sa light ahead!’ On immedi- 
ately sounding, they found themselves in 
shallow water, and dropped anchor, where, 
the weather being mild, they remained till] 
the next morning, when, to their great sur- 
prise, it appeared they were near the shore, 
and that if the continued their course 
but a few minu ger, the vessel, at least, 
would probably have been lost. Such aman. 
ifest escape from danger humbled them all, 
and on the captain mentioning the Friend's 
uneasiness as the means of their preservation, 
the mate related a similar intimition to his 
own mind, by. which the vessel he was in 
was. preserved from being suddenly thrown 
on her beam ends. ‘I think, sir,’ said he, 
‘this emotion of mine was like yours,’ Ah, . 
man,’ said the Friend, ‘if thou art so wise as 
always to heed that, it will guide thee to 
everlasting happiness !’” 

“Another instance is related by a serious 
person, who, being master of a vessel, was in 
the harbor of Cape Francois at the time when 
the blacks revolted, and took arms against 
the whites. He was leaning on the rail of 
the quarter deck, a sorrowful witness of that 
dreadful scene, when, without any apparent 
cause, he was suddenly impelled, as by a 
sense of fear, to quit the rail, and seat him- 
self behind the companionway for shelter.— 
As he left the rail, the mate took his place, 
and instantly had his thumb fractured by 
a musket ball from the shore, which, had not 
the master removed, must have entered his 


“A sea-captain 
being on the point of going on shipboard, felt 
his mind so impressed with uneasiness, that he 
could not proceed, and resigned the command. 
All he could say on the occasion was, that he 


, well known in Philadelphia, 
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was not easy to go; and the event proved he 
was right in attending to the restraint ; for the 
vessel was lost, as is supposed, being never 
heard of after touching at Batavia.” 

Many circumstances of a similar character 
might be collected from the Journals of 
Friends and other sources. One which some 
of the residents in this city have heard rela- 
ted by a Friend, now deceased, who was 
acquainted with the person alluded to, is in- 

_teresting. A man, who was on his way to 
Europe in a brig, or some craft of small size, 
one night was aroused from his sleep by 
a sudden impression of terror, which caused 
him to spring out of his berth, and, without 
waiting to dress, hurry up the companion-way. 
As he reached the top, he saw a dark body 
rapidly passing ; instinctively, as it were, he 
clasped his arms around it, and found himself 
suddenly borne to one side. An awful crash 
instantly followed, the vessel he had been in 
suddenly disappeared from below him, while 
a large ship, around the bowsprit of which he 
was clinging, passed rapidly over it, and 
swept on in the darkness. He soon made his 
-way to the <leck, and was comfortably cared 
for ; but the vessel he had left his home in, 
_and his late companions, were never more 


seen. 

The following quotations from George 
Dillwyn, are all intended, though in different 
forms of language, to encourage humility, and 
discou ide. 

“Humility and love are equaily essential 
to devotion and to happiness.” “The root of 
pride is self-confidence; and they who fancy 
themselves more humble than others, may be 
the least so.” “Humility of mind is neither 
arrived at, retained, nor increased, by com- 

ring Ourselves with others.” “In ascend- 
ing the mount of rectitude, we are more apt 
to indulge in reflecting on the past, than in 
comtemplating the future ; and so, compar- 
ing our attainments rather with those behind 
than with those before ur, we easily, and 
often, mistake our resting-places for our journ- 
ey’s end.” 

As a warning to those, who, from any 
cause, either of personal or mental accom- 
plishments, or because of the su more 

riect, discoveries of Truth to he mind, feel 

i to consider themselveselevated above 
their neigh we will narrate an anecdote. 

A ministéring Friend residing in England, 
under a religious concern paid a visit to the 
meetings in Ireland, in which service he was 
ee ne From place to place, as 
he traveled, he was furnished with abundance 
of suitable matter to communicate, and a 
baptizing power accompanied the Word 
al to the tendering the hearts of the 
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his visit, he was preserved in a humble state 
of mind, watcbfally attentive to the openings 
of his Divine Master, and was therefore per- 
mitted to return to his home in peace. In 
his subsequent meditatious, however, on his 
past visit, and the evident Divine influence 
attending his ministry, spiritual pride cre 
in ; and he was apparently in danger of mak- 
ing total shipwreck of his humility, and there- 
by losing his hope in Christ. 

While in this critical condition, he was 
instructed by adream. He thought he was 
walking on a plain, reflecting on his late visit 
to Ireland—the wonderful service he had had 
there—and exulting in his increase of spirit- 
ualexperience. As he was thus ministerin 
food to his earthly nature, he Jifted up bis 
eyes and perceived a person of lofty stature 
approachiag him. Full of presumption, en- 
gendered by his late thoughts, he advanced 
to meet the new comer, and demanded his 
name. “My name is Self,” said the giant. 
“Well,” added the other, “I will kill thee.” 
He thought in his dream that he immediate- 
ly commenced the attack, and after a sharp 
contest succeeded in beating Self to death. 
He then renewed his waik, and in addition to 
his former cause of inward gratulation, he 
now with much satisfaction thought over his 
last valorous exploit. While thus engaged, 
he beheld approaching a figure closly resem- 
bling the giant he had just killed, but of more 
than twice the size. As this majestic person 
drew near, he was met with the same question 
which had greeted the other—Who art thou ? 
“T am Self,” was the answer. “I thought I 
had killed thee,” said the puffed-up preacher, 
“but I will do it again.” Bo saying, he vig- 
orously assailed this formidable enemy, and 
after a very severe and desperate struggle, 
succeeded in destroying him. Now again he 
began te meditate on his great deeds ; when 
he saw before him a person, featured as the 
two others, but of immense stature, his head 
reaching to the clouds. He approached, and 
to the demand of his name, answered, “I am 
Self.” Once more a combat commenced ; 
but it was soon apparent that this new giant 
was coming off victor. The poor crest-fallen 
dreamer was brought to the ground, and per- 
ceived, as he thought, his death inevitable, 
Then, indeed, he thought of One, whose arm 
of power could bring aid and safety in any 
difficulty. His heart seemed humble, secret 

rayer was begotten to the Source of strength, 
bis faith was renewed, and Self vanished.— 
Then ended his dream. 

As he pondered over its different parts, the 
delusion he had been previously under, was 
made clearly manifest tohis mind. In tears 
and true contrition of heart he looked to the 


oad nearers, in a remarkable manner. During |Source’of every good and perfect gift,and 
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received therefrom a renewal of that humility 
and fear, which in the days of his youthful 
visitations were given him. Self, which in his 
first eubmission to the cross of Christ had been 
In measure slain—which had subsequently, 
through unwatchfulness, revived as a migh 





for all the time we have, and if He gives usa 
duty to perform, are we to limit the time re- 
quired to perform it rightly? 

Let us think of these things, and see 
whether we may not be getting somewhat 
n into the same spirit which leads some to se- 
ant, after, through Divine Grace, the pol- | lect those who are to do their preaching, and 

utions of nature had been to a great extent | in a great measure their thinking, for them, 
cleansed ; which then in a time of renewed | and thus save themselves time and trouble. 
visitations had been as it were slain a second | If the time of holding these meetings can 
time ; and again revived by outward flattery, | be slightly changed so as to give additional 
and inward unwatchfulness, into a spiritual | time for the transaction of the business, and’ 
monster, whose head reached the clouds—was | also enable Friends to reach their humes by 
now once more cast down. He felt in great | the First-day succeeding the Yearly Meeting 
tribulation ; he saw the imminent danger he | (which seems to be the feeling with many to 
had beem in of plunging’ himself into everlast- | accomplish), would there not be an advantage 
ing destruction ; and with these feelings, and|in the change? This, it seems to me, might 
this sense, he dared no longer dwell upon his | result from the adoption of the rule which 
past labors for the Truth. His eye was now | governs the holding of many of the Yearly 
once more tu the Lord, and the dream and the | Meetings of the “ Orthodox” Friends. In- 
interpretation thereof, were to him as merci- | stead of convening on Second-day, they as- 
ful warnings never to be forgotten. semble on Fourth or Fifth-day, and the, 
(To be continued.) Yearly Meeting is continued into the follow- 
i he ing week, thus giving three or four days’ ad- 
Por Friends’ Intelligencer. ditional time, and rendering it more than 
.THE TIME OF HOLDING OUR YEARLY MEET-| probable that the business may be proceeded 
INGS. with properly, and yet finished in due season. 
* The unbecoming hurry to finish up the hope Friends will consider the matter, 
business, which too frequently (I might al- | and see if some change of this kind may not 
most say invariably) accompanies the closing | be advantageous. J. M. T. 
of our Yearly Meetings, renders it proper to| Philadelphia, 10th mo., 1871. 
consider whether by a different arrangement aie . 
this may not be avoided, and our meetings 
conducted throughout with becoming order 
and proper deliberation. It is not creditable 
to the Society of Friends that they should 
ttern after the reprehensible practice which 
as obtained at the finishing of the terms of 
our Congress and Legislatures. 

If we believe that the condition of our re- 
ligious Society needs this periodic attention 
and examination, should we not be willing to 
give it all proper time and necessary care, 
and not be in undue haste to return home to 
our secular affairs? Is not this haste rather 
a mockery, and does it not lessen the good 
which might result were the business weightily 
conducted to the end ? ‘ 

We read of certain Eastern sects, who, in 
order to save time in the uttering of certain 
required prayers, have them written on wheels 
elevated on posts, and by the pulling of a rope 
this wheel revolves, and is assumed to be the 
saying of the prayer by the individual who 
pulls it. 

Is this practice of unenlightened people 
much more strange than for those belonging 
to a Christian sect, making perhaps the high- 
est profession to stereotype their business and 
set a limit to the time for the performance of 
their religious duties? Do we bear in mind 
that we are indebted to our heavenly Father 
































ABSTRACT OF EXERCISES OF INDIANA YEAR- 
LY MEETING OF WOMEN FRIENDS. 

At the opening of our Meeting the spirit of 
supplication found vocal utterance, the hearte 
of all, we trust, being bowed in unison there- 
with. The overshadowing influence of Divine 
Love was felt to be round about us, baptising 
us into that oneness of feeling that is profit- 
able to all. 

We have felt that the great Master of all 
rightly gathered assemblies has indeed biessed’ 
us, by inclining the hearts of some of His de- 
voted servants towards this portion of His 
vineyard. Their presence and labors among 
us have been strengthening and comforting, 
exemplifying the truth of the sayiug, As iron 
sharpeneth iron, sc doth the countenauce of 
a man his friend. 

The reading of the epistles from the various 
Yearly Meetings with which we are io corres- 
pondence, produced a solemnizing influence 
over the assembly, and we were renewed 
convinced of the beauty and utility of suc 
interchange of sentiment among our widely 
separated Churches, and led to bless the wis- 
dom that instituted it. 

The state of Society being brought before 
us by the answering of the queries, the Meet- 
ing was covered with a precious feeling, and 
much excellent counsel was handed forth and 
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words of encouragement given, for a more 
faithful. maintenance of our various testimo- 
nies. 

The subject of the attendance of our meet- 
ings, both for worship and discipline, was 
most lovingly spoken to, and Friends tender- 
ly advised and earnestly exhorted not to ne- 
glect them through discouragement at the 
small number met together, but to be diligent 
therein, remembering the words of Christ, 
“ Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name (or power), there am I in the 
midst.” We were reminded that there would 
be an increase of spiritual strength in attend- 
ing to the teachings of the Divine Mind, and 
that our example would have a salutary effect 
ee others who were seeking after Truth ; 
also that if we would take our little oues with 
us, possibly their infant minds might feel the 
influence of the Holy Spirit upon them. 

Much excellent testimony was borne to the 
beauty and efficacy of pure spiritual worship. 
The antagonism of Christian Love to tale- 
bearing and detraction, was forcibly presented, 
showing that when the heart is filled with this 
love, there can be no room in it for feeling or 
saying anything derogatory to the character 
of a friend or neighbor. 

The beauty of the spirit of Christian hu- 
mility, and the necessity of dwelling under 
its influence and observing the Golden Rule, 
were feelingly portrayed. and we were earnestly 
entreated to endeavor to walk under its guid- 
ance, and to manifest by our daily walk and 
conversation, that we are believers in practical 
righteousness. 

Much excellent counsel was given to the 
young, the middle-aged and the aged: to the 
aged, that they falter not in the evening of 
their days; to the middle-aged, that they 
press forward to still higher attainments; to 
the young, that they watch closely, taking 
heed to the monitions of Truth in the secret 
of their own hearts, and nurturing the tender 
seed of good which may be sown, into full 
growth. 

A concern ¥as feelingly expressed for the 
guarded intellectual education of our youth. 

The report of the Educational Committee 
sets forth some interesting facts regarding dif- 
ferent schools within the Yearly Meeting, and 
recommends further care on the subject. 

The Indian Committee made a sati-factory 
report, giving evidence of much labor and 
care on behalf of our red brethren, and show- 
ene desire and aptitude for learning the. 
habits of civilization. 

A memorial from the Representative Com- 
mittee, petitioning the President and Congress 
to exert their influence in endeavoring to es- 
tablish an umpire or court for the peaceable 
adjustment of international difficulties, being 



















both in the welcome attendance of 
of other Yearly Meetings and of our own 


brought into our Meeting, elicited a general 
expression of concurrence with the spirit 
which originated the movement, as well as 
with the memorials. 


The Meeting was solemnized and tendered 


by a communication from a brother of a dis- 
tant Yearly Meeting, showing in an impress- 
ive manner that as we live under the guidance 
of the Spirit of Truth, we shall exert an in- 
fluence for good over others. Mothers were 
urged to greater faithfulness in the discharge 
of their responsibilities to their children, and 
feelingly addressing old and young separately, 
he bid us an affectionate and solemn “ fare- 
well in the Lord.” 


Our Meeting, which was mage | ae 
rien 


membership, was also marked by a degree of 


life and harmony beyond ordinary experience, 
and in asense of gratefulness for the Father's 


blessing, that had been felt to rest upon us 


during our deliberations, the Meeting ad- 
journed till next year. 


cicadas anhalt 
From the (Londcn) Friend 
WAR AND MODERN QUAKERISM. 


Whilst, as a religious body in our official 
documents, we maintain our testimony against 
war, it may be worth while to inquire how the 
subject is really and honestly regarded by a 
large proportion of our members ; and wheth- 
er our usual affirmative answer to the 6th 
Query is not truer in the letter than in the 
spirit. 

Do we really feel that earnest abhorrence 
of, not only offensive but defensive, war, with 
which, for instance, we regard slavery ? Look- 
ing back at the opening events of the late 
war, how many there were amongst us who 
did not feel a glow of pleasure on hearing of 
those first German victories, and who, if they 
had spoken their candid sentiment towards 
that nation, would not have found it to be 
something to this effect—“It is very wrong 
of you to beat them, but I hope you'll do it 
again?” Certainly we try to quiet our con- 
sciences by the plea that we are but rejoicing 
over the least of two evils; but I believe 
we are not in the habit of rejoicing over other 
lesser evils in this enthusiastic manner. I 
cannot imagine, for iustance, a zealous teeto- 
taler displaying a strongly sympathetic inter- 
est in the fortunes of one or other of two 
rival public houses. 

Again, may not some of us confess to a cer- 
tain unacknowledged satisfaction that, whilst 
we maintain our testimony against war, there 


are enough left without similar scruples to 
defend the country very effectually, should a 
foreign enemy present hi 


mself? 
I am disposed to think that this half-heart- 
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ed faithfulness to what we consider one of 
our leading principles may arise from our 
failing to understand, or to follow fearlessly 
to its ultimate issue, the ground on which we 
base, or think we base, our religious objection 
to war. We are contented to quote certain 
texts from the Sermon on the Mount, as 
clearly irreconcilable with war, which they un- 
doubtedly are ; but we are rather apt to tacitly 
admit that, applied to certain other affairs, 
which do not involve the destruction of hu- 
man life, these precepts, if taken literally, are 
more or less impracticable ; and it is but one 
further step to admit them to be impractica- 
ble as applied to war also. 
A friend lately sent me a very excellent 
amphlet by Gilbert Venables, entitled ‘‘ Is 
ar Unchristian?” in which the author 
strongly supports the views of Friends. “ No- 
thing,” he says, “can be more direct nor more 
unequivocal than the words, ‘ Ye have heard 
that it hath been said, an eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth ; but I say unto you, that 
ye resist not evil; but whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also.’ .... The next two verses carry the 
same principle still further. The man who 
would sue us at the law for our coat is to be 
allowed to take our cloak also, and if a man 
compel us to go with him a mile, we are to be 
ready to go two. Again is the same princi- 
ple repeated two verses lower down :—‘ Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you and perse- 
cute you.’ Now, I do in all earnestness ask 
one plain question:—Does this last verse 
mean, ‘Cast rifled cannon, invent Gatling 
guns and mitrailleuses, prepare torpedoes, 
nitro-glycerine bombs, and all the rest of the 
horrid paraphernalia of war, in order that 
when your brother nation breaks faith with 
you and invades your territory and that of 
> es allies, you may infallibly be able to 
low the souls out of the bodies of so many 
thousands of your fellow creatures that your 
brother nation may get tired of coming to be 
killed? ..... If it be admitted that these 
three examples are fair examples of the 
principle taught, they are quite sufficient for 
my purpose, seeing that they enjoin non-re- 
sistance to attacks on the person, the property, 
and the liberty.’ ° 
The case could scarcely be better put; it is 
a practical contradiction to preach non-resist- 
ance to evil with our coasts surrounded by 
iron clad turret-ships. But having got thus 
far, a difficulty will arise in many minds. 
Are we prepared to admit that these injunc- 
tions shall and must be obeyed to the letter ; or. 
shall we, on the other hand, place them with 
certain other passages, such us, “Sell all that 


thou hast and give unto the poor,” which we 
agree to regard in some kind of figurative sense, 
and sometimes, alas! to observein a very limit- 
ed one indeed ? The writer from whom I have 
quoted is very decided on the point :—“ It is 
useless to contend that the language is that of 
Oriental hyperbole. We can see that the old 
rule (‘an eye for an eye,’ &c.) is given with- 
out Oriental hyperbole, and in all its brutal 
terseness. Let us be honest and admit that 
the new rule is just as terse, hut that because 
it does not suit us to act up to it, we endeavor 
to weaken its force by putting this gloss upon 
it.” 

Now do we, in our ordinary every-day life, 
make even a profession of acting uptoit? If, 
theoretically, we give to the man who takes 
from us our coat our cloak also, practically 
we send for the policeman. In point of fact 
we draw a certain, undefined line between the 
resistance. to evil as represented by the soldier 
and that represented by the policeman. We 
mark the line by certain considerations ‘as to 
the taking of life; but it is to be observed 
that the precepts in question say nothing of 
any such distinction. 

For myself, I hold war to be utterly incon- 
sistent with Christianity ; but perhaps that 
conviction forces itself on my mind more 
from an innate sense of the impossibility of 
loving a man “as Christ hath loved us,” and 
at the same time shooting him, than from the 
especial texts which are usually regarded as 
forbidding it ; because this difficulty irresisti- 
bly presents itself: we agree to limit the liter- 
alness of these passages as regards the police- 
man, why not also as regards the soldier? 

Place this Sermon on the Mount (stripped 
even of every suspicion of Oriental hyperbole) 
side by side with a masked battery of mitrail- 
leuses about to “play” on an ae 
foe ; consider the two things by the light 
God in our hearts, and to the question wheth- 
er the “ infernal barrel-organ,” as it was aptly 
described, can find a place in the sermon, there 
can be but one re no. And 
this certainly without insisting on the accept- 
ance in a literal sense of et part of that 
wonderful address; and I would suggest that 
if we would see our present languid testimony 

ive place to more earnest and fearless faith- 
Fines there is need of our studying the his- 
tory and work of Christ, more as though we 
were his avowed and devoted servants, doing 
nothing for ourselves, but rns as in 
his service and in his name; and if as a con- 
sequence we come to regard these scriptures 
less with a view of establishing by isolated 
passages certain. dogmas and doctrines which 
we term “sound,” in contradistinction to those 
which our neighbor with equal zeal asserts 
his right to call by the same title, I venture 
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to think we shall not as a religious body suffer 
any loss of spiritual life. C. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTEBS. 
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Frrenps in Great Brirarn.—We have 
always endeavored to avoid any animadver- 
sions, in regard to Friends in Great Britain, 
which might be looked upon as “meddling, 
in other men’s matters” or tending to unprof- 
itable controversy. Nevertheless we feel a 
deep interestin what is transpiring among 
Friends over the water, as conveyed in their 
two organs, the London “Friend,” and the 
“British Friend,” which reach us monthly. 
We occasionally transfer some of the articles 
in these to our own columns; and would glad- 
ly have done the same with some others, had 
we not been restrained by the considerations 
above referredto. The publicity lately given 
to the troubles among Friends of Manchester, 
and the deep interest which must be felt on 
their behalf by all truly concerned Friends, 
warrant us in alluding now to the subject. 

Our readers may remember that in the ex- 
tracts we have occasionally made from the 
published reports of the proceedings of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, allusion was made to 
difficulties existing in one of the branches, of 
so serious a nature as to call for the appoint- 
ment of a committee on the subject.. What 
these difficulties actually were could not be 
gathered from the published proceedings of 
the Yearly Meeting. But some light is now 
thrown upon them by a communication in 
the last number of the “British Friend ;” 
which we give. It is at the same time due to 
that journal, the christian fairness and im- 
partiality of which has our warm approval, 
to give also the editorial comments on the 
article in question. They will follew the ac- 
count entitled Hardshaw East. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


10th mo. 29th, West Nottingham, Md., 3 P.M. 
1lth mo, 5th, Chichester, Pa., 3 P.M. 


My desire for thee is that thou mayst con- 
tinue faithful to Him who hath called thee 
into His service. Assuredly He will preserve 
thee and keep thy garments white. He has 
shown thee how to find Him in prison and 
how to administer to His poor afflicted ser- 
vants, and that consolation thou hast been 
wis to administer to others, will be re- 
ta unto thee double. Though thy con- 
flicts have been sore, thou wilt be strength- 
ened to stand, and wilt see of the travail of 
thy soul and be satisfied. : 

Ah, what cannot the love of God as shed 
forth in the soul accomplish! It strengthens 
us patiently to endure even all things, not 
counting our lives too dear to give up for 
His sake, reminding us, too, that we will en- 
joy in Him the full fruition of life-eternal, 
when this fading transitory scene is over. 

I will not attempt to relate my journeyings 
since we parted, though I Would be sure of 
thy repety under my varied exercises. In 
my visit to the province of Upper Canada, we 
were at the “Rice Lake.” This is a curiosi- 
ty. We see fields of rice on the surface, of 

t extent, producing luxuriantly the 
Black rice; some of the stems, which my 
companion drew up, were nine or ten feet 
long. It grows to the surface before it blos- 
soms and heads out. When it is ripe, the 
Indians go in among it, and strip it off into 
their canoes for food for themselves or to sell 
to the inhabitants of the district. We were 
at three meetings with the natives, and com- 
municated with them without an interpreter, 
as they were accustomed to hearing their 
missionaries. 

We were hospitably entertained at the 
house of one of these, while in the Indian set- 
tlement. At these meetings, and generally 
among those of various denominations, we 
found great openness to receive our doctrines, 
while sometimes among those of our own 
name a different feeling was discovered by 
the poor servants, who dare not deliver any 
other message than the Truth as it is given. 
Truly may we say, “who is sufficient for 
this thing?” which at times requires the ser. 
vant to say as did Nathan formerly, “thou 
art the man.” May thou and I, under every 
fresh conflict, li low and cast our burden 

upon the Lord; He will sustain us. 





Haddonfield, N J., 10 A.M. 
Providence (Montgomery Co.),10A.M. 
Norristown, - 3 P.M. 
‘* 12th, Flushing, L. I., 11 A.M. 





, DIED. 

RICHARDSON.—At the residence of her brother- 
in-law, John Pierpoint, where she had been residing 
for several years, Mary Richards¢ a, in the 63d year 
of her age ; a member of Deerfiela Monthly Meeting, 
Morgan Co., Ohio. 
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MAULE.—At his residence in Highland township, 
Chester Co., Pa., on the 26th of Zighth month, 1871, 
Ebenezer Maule, in the 80th year of his age; an 
elder of the Monthly Meeting of Fallowfield. 


Duncan, but it was not allowed to be read. 
The protest is as fullows :— 

o the Monthly Meeting of Hardshaw 
East, to be held at Manchester, the 14th of 
9th Month, 1871. 

“Dear Friends,—On a solemn review of 
the proceedings of the Monthly Meeting, in 
the case of our late dear friend David Dun- 
can, we whose names are hereunto attached 
feel it incumbent upon us to record our most 
earnest and most unqualified protest against 
those proceedings. — 

“* Firstly — Because the order of procedure 
was irregular, hasty, and arbitrary, and in- 
consistent with the oft-repeated advice of the 
Yearly Meeting, on the administration of the 
























HARDSHAW EAST. 


This Monthly Meeting was held at Man- 
chester on the 14th ult. Ten or eleven of 
the Yearly Meeting’s Committee were present. 
The eleven resignations of membership sent 

‘in the previous month were again read, with 
an additional one from a young man Friend, 
making twelve in all. The acceptance of 
them at once was proposed, and largely sup- 
ported, on the ground that all were of so de- 
cided a tone, and all the labor that seemed 
practicable or called for had been bestowed in 
various ways, so that there was no prospect of 
advantage in delaying the acceptance.— 
Though this view was strongly combated, it 
was decided to appoint three Friends to go 
out of meeting and prepare a minute separa- 
ting all but Sarah Ann Duncan, whose state 
of health precluded the same course being 
taken with her there and then. 

Several Friends called attention to the ser- 
ious loss which the Society would sustain from 
the withdrawal of such members as the writers 
of the letters which had been read, many of 
these documents being of a weighty, earnest 
character ; but there appeared to be little re- 
gret among the heads of Manchester Meeting 

r this sad result. 

During the discussion the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee were pointedly asked whether 
since 7th Month, when David Duncan’s case 
was brought forward, they had at all regretted 
their action ? They did not reply at the time, 
but attention being again called to this ques- 
tion, G. 5. Gibson replied that they had most 
seriously considered the course they had taken 
after the solemn events which had occurred, 
and could not say that they had any cause 
to think that they could have taken any other 
course, not knowing what was to follow. 

Charles Thompson was present, and took 
part in the discussion, and it was expected 
that an attempt would be made to get a com- 
mittee appointed to visit him fer his having 
refused to make any public expression of 
regret for having seconded a vote of thanks 
at C. Voysey’s meeting, and for refusing to 
promise not to appear in the ministry ; but 
nothing of the kind was done. 

He has since received a letter, signed by 
three of the committee, expressing regret that 
they had not heard from him, to which he re- 
plied that he had no further communication 
to make. 

At the same meeting there was offered a 
numerously signed protest against the pro- 
ceedings and decision in the case of David 


“Secondly.— Because seeing that the Society 
of Friends, instead of according the ordinary 
prominence to a creed, has ever held as its 
most cherished doctrine the enlightening influ- 
ence of the Spirit of God as the guide into all 
truth, and believing that our late beloved 
friend fully accepted this truth, and endeav- 
ored to live up to the measure of light receiv- 
ed, we therefore contend that in disowning 
him the Monthly Meeting separated from its 
fold one of its most useful and estimable mem- 
bers. 

“ Thirdly.— Because we believe that differ- 
ences of opinion a 9 matters which are 
beyond the reach of human power to solve 
must be allowed to remain open questions. 
Were this admitted, no harm could result 
from the calm discussion of religious subjects, 
but, on the contrary, much ; whilst to 
attempt to stifle free inquiry by the exercise 
of a merely artificial authority, as in the case 
of our deeply lamented friend, is a discredit 
to the cause of truth and a dishonor to the 
profession of religion. 

“We deem it our duty to the Society in 
which we are members to offer this protest, in 
the earnest hope that it may lead to a stop 
being put at once and forever to the attempt 
to fix a doctrinal standard of orthodoxy. 
amongst us, and so avert the calamity of 
further strife and ultimate dispersion.” 

Then follow the names of forty Friends. 

All the above are members of Hardshaw 
East Monthly Meeting, not one of the twelve 
Friendz who have resigned their membership 
being included, as they consider that they 
have already made a still stronger yeotent 





Harpsnaw East Montaty MEEtING.— 
We can scarcely anticipate, that in giving a 
narrative ae of the action of this meeting, 
that we shall be supposed to be passing cen- 


sure on that action, or yet approving of the 
conduct of the dissentients. Weare obviously 








“7 _ people, who want easily to do an enormous 
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doing neither. The details, so far as they are 
fairly before us in regard to the latter, may 
be undisputed matters of fact; they are, 
however, as yet purely ex parte, and of course 
present no sufficient basis for arriving at a 
correct and impartial judgment. Our readers, 
apy way, seem entitled to the information 
which we have given, such as it is. 

As there is every probability that those who 
have withdrawn from Friends, together with 
such as may hereafter leave, will give the 
fullest publicity to their position, for the 
information not only of Friends, but of the 

ublic at large, and for their own justification, 
it would seem to be equally the duty of the 
Monthly Meeting on the other hand, in sim- 
ple justice to itself, to supply an explicit ver- 
sion of its action from first to last in the case, 
in order to such a judgment as we have 
above desiderated being arrived at, both by 
the Society of Friends generally, as well as 
by interested onlookers of other denomina- 
tions. 

lt is possible there may be some who 
deprecate publicity in such a case as the pres- 
ent. We cannot say that these have our 
sympathy. Ifa meeting is in the right, what 
is there to fear? If in the wrong, why con: 
ceal or adhere to it? Besides, we conceive 
we should be anything but. faithful in our 
vocation as journalists were we to refuse to 
chronicle passing events such as we are now 
dealing with, seeing they are the bone and 
sinew of history. Surely it would be for a 
lamentation that so highly professing a peo- 

le as Friends should have to take up the 

anguage in reference to any of their church 
P ings—“Tell it not in Gath, publish it 
not in the streets of Askelon.” The sooner 
the details of the case on both sides are made 
known the better will it be, especially for 
Hardshaw East Monthly Meeting. 








Late Hovurs.—Our evening engagements 
are far too numerous, and our parties are too 
much of the nature of public meetings. They 
have lost all domesticity and simplicity, to 
say nothing of the cost of them, which is itself 
acare. They are so late as to extend far 
into the night. The injurious results of scanty 
rest are very obvious. They take two appa- 
rently opposite but really related forms—ex- 
citability and exhaustion. We are fearful 
and fatigued; hypersensitive and subject to 
ennui. e are exquisitely sensitive to pain 
and discomfort on the one hand, and uncom- 
monly hard to please on the other. Neither 
moralists nor physicians have much control 
over the faults of our social life. We can 
only point them out. The remedy for them 
rests with the public. Will a few influential 







































amount of good, dare to initiatea few changes 
in our social arrangements in the direction of 
sleep and simplicity —London Lancet. 





From the “ ! eisure Hour.” 


THE BANYAN AND PEEPUL TREES OF INDIA. 


BY ROBERT HUNTER, M.A. (LATE OF NAGPORB, ) 
It may help home readers to conceive the 


romantic character of India when it is men- 
tioned that the genus ficus, or fig tree, is there 
so numerous in wild species that it perplexes 
botanists, like the salices (willows) in Eng- 
land, or the carices (sedges) in the more 
northern parts of Britain. It is generally 
considered a favorable symptom of our Lon- 
don climate that one description of fig tree— 
that with eatable fruit (Ficus carica of Lin- 
neus)—is common in the open air. In our 
Eastern Empire, however, so far back as 
about forty years ago, when Dr. Roxburgh 
published his “ Flora Indica,” fifty-five spec- 
les were described, and new forms are still be- 
ing continually brought to notiee. Fifty five 
constitute somewhat more than a third of the 
species (about 160) known throughout the 
world. But the reader must not take up the 
notion that at least fifty-five totally diverse 
kinds of fig fruits, extending through all the 
degrees, positive, comparative, and superla- 
tive, of lusciousness, are to be had for the 
plucking in the Oriental jungles. We never 
heard of an eatable figin the East, excepting 
the species well known at home, and even 
it was not found outside of gardens. Most of 
the wild figs had round fruits about the size 
of cherries, and preserving also this remote 
analogy to cherries that some were red and 
others black, the former being the more com- 


mon color. In internal structure, however, 


the fruit was as diverse from a cherry as it 


well could be. It is the object of the present 
article to deseribe two remarkable species of 
Indian fig trees—the Banyan (Ficus Indica 
of Linneus) and the Peepul (Ficus religiosa), 
of the same naturalist. 

The Banyan tree is truly indigenous in In- 
dia. It grows ina state of nature, as Rox- 
burgh alleged, about the skirts of the Circar 
mountains. Nearly all the specimens, how- 
ever, with which the traveller meets, occur in 
the vicinity of villages, where they have evi- 
dently been planted for shade. The writer 
of this article has often spent the hot part of 
an Indian day under a banyan tree at some 
Indian village or other; and on a certain oc- 
casion he slept under one during a winter 
night without any protection overhead except 
the branches, and sustained no injury through 
the exposure. 

When a banyan tree first springs up from 
seed its method of growth is very much like 
that of the trees with which we are familiar 
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at home, the oak or beech, for example. Nor 
does it begin to do anything out of the ordi- 
nary routine of vegetable life till it has 
reached a goodly size. Readers are all 
familiar with the fact that our British trees 
vary a great deal in the length of the branch- 
es which proceed from the parent stem, as 
also in the angle at which they send the 
branches forth. The oak, for instance, has 
what may be called long arms, and which, 
moreover, leave the parent stem at so high 
an angle that, speaking loosely, they may be 
said to be horizontal. The banyan tree of 
India has a length of arm with which that of 
the oak is not at all to be compared, the di- 
rection being almost. quite horizontal. But 
on the ordinary principles of mechanics, the 
longer that such a branch is, the greater the 
lever power which it exerts, and which tends 
to break it off from the parent stem, so that 
a length of arm much exceeding that of the 
oak is impossible, unless some provision 
exists for giving it adequate support. The 
peculiarity of the banyan tree is that there is 
such a provision. When a horizontal branch 
has been put forth to such a length as to 
render it difficult to maintain itself without 
breaking, it lowers down from its end one or 
more roots, which, entering the ground, send 
forth rootlets and themselves become new 
stems. In due time the long horizontal 
branches which once were in danger of being 
destroyed by their own weight, are almost as 
easily supported by the woody pillars at 
either end of them as a chain bridge is on its 
piers, and no catastrophe is likely to oecur 
even if new branches be sent forth. So the 
process goes on, and on, and on, till in place 
of a single tree there is a perfect colonnade 
of wooden stems supporting an adequate num- 
ber of natural rafters, on which reposes a 
dense canopy of foliage. Dr. Roxburgh saw 
a banyan fully five hundred yards round the 
extremities of the branches, and about one 
hundred feet high. The principal branch 
of this monster was about eight feet or more 
in diameter, and rose to an elevation of twen- 
ty-five feet before coming to the level of the 
branches. The size of the colossal banyan 
now described may be understood, if it be re- 
membered that five hundred yards or fifteen 
hundred feet are more than a quarter of a 
mile, a pretty respectable circuit for the 
branches of one tree. But a more notable 
one still has long been known—that which 
was described with admirable minuteness and 
fidelity by James Forbes in his letters written 
from the East, and published in his valuable 
“Oriental Memoirs,” sent forth in 1813. It 
has a native name, Cubbeer Burr, given it 
after a celebrated saint. Was this the well- 
known Hindoo reformer Kabir or Kubbeer, 


from whom the sect of the Kabir Panthis 
took its origin? It grows about twelve miles 
from the town of Broach, on one of the banks 
of the Nerbudda river. Its circumference, 
when Mr. Forbes used to encamp with picnic 
and other parties under it, was nearly two 
thousand feet measured round the principal 
stems. The overhanging branches covered a 
much larger space. The large trunks num- 
bered about three hundred and fifty, and the 
smaller ones exceeded three thousand, each 
of these, be it remembered,continuing still to 
send forth branches and hanging roots, de- 
signed to infix themselves in the earth and 
become the parents of a future progeny. Mr. 
Forbes says that this celebrated tree was once 
much larger, but that a fearful storm, attend- 
ed by a sudden and high flood on the Ner- 
budda (occurring of course previously to the 
letter in which this information is given, 
dated January, 1783), greatly diminished its 
glories, having carried away many of its 
trunks, thus reducing their number from 
more than 1,350 to the 350 existing now. 
Birds, snakes, and monkeys, abound in the 
overhanging canopy of branches and foliage, 
the last named animals amusing with their 
antics the European and native travellers en- 
camped below. ? , p 
The leaves of the banyan, which are some- 
what oval in ferm, and pointed at the tip, 
are about six inches long, by three, or at 
most four, in breadth. hen ne they» 
are downy on both sides; but when old they 
become smooth, and somewhat remind us of 
the leaves of some rhododendrons. Minute 
comparison, however, shows that while in the 
rhododendrons the nervures and reticulation 
of the leaves are generally not very conspicu- 
ous, it is different with the banyan leaves, 
which when old exhibit every nervure and 
all the minute network of their structure al- 
most as distinctly as some of those skeletons of 
decayed foliage occasionally found lying 
under treesinautumn. A rhododendron leaf 
no one would ever compare to a broad Ama- 
zonian targe or shield. 
* * * * -* 
The fruit of the banyan is round in appear- 
ance, like a bright red cherry. It is eaten by 
monkeys, as also by parroquets, and other 
birds. Banyan means a merchant, and is 
not the native name of the tree. Probably 
its appellation was given by Europeans who 
considered that in its tendency to spread it 
resembled a mercantile establishment, while 
the natives more beautifully regard it as an 
emblem of the Deity. It would be a t 
acquisition to the scenery of Britain if the 
banyan could be introduced here; but we 
fear that it could not live through our severe 
winters. ‘ 
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The second species of wild fig tree which 
it was proposed to describe, is one considera- 
bly less romantic than that which has just oc- 
cupied our attention, but an interesting species 
notwithstanding. It is the ficus, called in the 
several languages of India, which have close 
relations with the Sanscrit, peepul. Lin- 
neus named it ficus religiosa, the sacred fig. 
It may at once be recognized by its leaves, 
which in place of being long and somewhat 
oval like those of the banyan, are heart- 
shaped and run into a long acumination, or 
needle tip. None of our common British 
trees have quite the same foliage as this. The 
nearest approach to the peepul leaf existing 
here is that of the black poplar (Populus 
nigra of Linneus); but the poplar is broader 
than the other, has a blunter point, and mi- 
nute serratures, while the peepul is only wavy. 
A curious analogy, however, exists between 
the poplar genus and the peepul in this re- 
spect, that both become agitated when even a 
feeble breath of air passes by. The fruit is 
black. 

The jicus religiosa is often met with (plant- 
ed of course) near Indian temples, thoagh it 
is also to be found wild on mountains. It is, 
as its name imports, a sacred tree. Governor 
Rheede, who published at Amsterdam, in 
1678, an excellent Latin volume, with fine 
figures, illustrative of the plants which he 
met with in Malabar, describes it under the 
name of Arcalu, and says: “This tree is sac- 
red to Vishnu, whom these Gentiles report to 
have been born under it, and to have carried 
its flowers ; and their religion requires them 
to adore it, to surround it with a wall of 
stones, and to mark either it, or the stones 
around it with a red color, on which account 
it is called by the Christian inhabitants the 
Devil’s tree.” Itshould be mentioned that the 
bedaubing of stones, and even idols, with red 
lead for purposes of worship, is still common 
over a large part of India. 

The peepul manifests a strange propensity 
for destroying such walls as may happen to 
be in its vicinity. Its method of procedure 
is this: It commences by putting a tiny 
shoot through any crevice which it can find 
or make in the wall. In all likelihood the 
time it chooses for the commencement of this 
operation is the season of the year when the 
leaves, which are deciduous, have fallen, and 
not yet been renewed ; for if they were stand- 
ing, it would be sure to rasp them off, in 
forcing its way through the small holes, by 
means of which its passage must be effected. 
The shoot, of course furnished with leaf buds, 
having successfully penetrated through the 
wall, soon becomes clad with leaves; after a 


time also it s and strengthens, till it 
becomes a y branch. But long before 


this stage of development has been reached, it 
has shattered the wall in all directions, while 
struggling to enlarge the hole, now become 
too small for its necessities. The writer of 
this article, when enjoying for a day or two 
the hospitality of an Anglo Indian gentleman 
in the t, was surprised on entering the 
hall of his bungalow, where in this country 
overcoats, hats, and umbrellas would be put, 
to see projecting through the wall a long pee- 
ul shoot, luxuriantly clad with leaves. On 
bis expressing some admiration for a spec- 
tacle so romantic, the gentleman, who was 
of course obliged to take a more matter-of- 
fact view of the circumstances. declared that 
he could not tolerate the shoot much longer, 
or his wall would go. A similar sight was 
subsequently witnessed in another place. An 
important fort in a nativé State had a gigan- 
tic peepul branch projecting from the centre 
of one of its sides, and the crevice through 
which it had come had been so well enlarged 
that cracks ran from it in various directions, 
like those one sees on a window pane, through 
which a small stone has been thrown. * * * 
In Ceylon, even more than on the’ main- 
land of India, the banyan and peepul trees 
are regarded with veneration by the natives. 






































THERE is great danger in ungoverned feel- 
ing. The temptation is great to indulge from 
mere pleasure of indulgence, and from the 
admiration given to feeling. It is easier to 
gain credit for goodness by a glistening eye, 
while listening to some story, for self-sacrifice, 
than by patient usefulness. It is easier to 
get credit for spirituality, by thrilling at some 
impassioned speech on the platform, or ser- 
mon from the pulpit, than by living a life of 
justice, mercy, and truth. And hence re- 
ligious life degenerates into mere indulgence 
of feeling, the excitement of religious meet- 
ings, or the utterance of strong emotion. In 
this sickly strife life wastes away, and the 
man or woman becomes weak instead of 
strong.—F. W. Robertson. 





SIZE OF THE SUN. 


Let the reader consider a terrestrial globe 
three inches in diameter, and search out, on 
that globe, the tiny triangular speck which 
represents Great Britain. Then let him en- 
deavor to picture the town in which he lives 
as represented by the minutest pin-mark that 
could possibly be made upon this speck. He 
will then have formed some conception, 
though but an inadequate one, of the enor- 
mous dimensions of the earth’s globe, compared 
with the scene in which his daily life is cast. 
Now,on the same scale, the sun would be 
represented by a globe about twice the height 
of an ordinary sitting room. A room about 
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twenty six feet in length and height, and 
breadth, would be required to contain the rep- 
resentation of the sun’s globe on this scale, 
while the globe representing the earth could 

laced in a moderately large goblet. 

uch is the body which sways the motions 
of the solar system. The largest of his fam- 
ily, the giant Jupiter, though of dimensions 
which dwarf those of the earth or Venus al- 
most to nothingness, would yet only be repre- 
sented by a thirty. two-inch globe, on the 
scale which gives to the sun the enormous 
volume I have spoken of. Saturn would 
have a diameter of about five feet in its ex- 
treme span. Uranus and Neptune would be 
a little more than a foot in diameter, and all 
the minor planets would be less than the 
three-inch earth. It will thus be seen that 
the sun is a worthy centre of the great scheme 
he sways,even when we merely regard his 
dimensions. 

The sun outweighs fully seven hundred and 
forty times the. combined mass of all the 
planets which circle around him; so that 
when we regard the energy of his attraction, 
we still find him a worthy ruler of the plane- 
tary scheme.—Proctor’s “Other Worlds than 

urs.” 


Tue following “ Thoughts on Prayer,” &c., 
were published in the Intelligencer several 
years ago, but at the request of a subscriber 
who especially values them, they are re- 
printed. 


THOUGHTS ON PRAYER AND FORMS OF 
PRAYER. 


The following lines were written by a poor me- 
chanic of Killileagh, Down, Ireland, on seeing a 
family prayer book, which contained these words 
in the preface: ‘‘This book is intended to assist 
those who have not yet acquired the happy art of 
addressing themselves to God in Scriptural and ap- 
propriate language.’’ 


While praying is deem’d an art so happy, 
By a few who others rule, 

Jesus, teach us its importance 
In thy self-denying school ! 


Prayer’s the sweetest, noblest duty, 
Highest privilege ef man, 

God’s exalted—man’s abased, 
Prayer unites their natures one. 


God alone can teach His children, 
By His Spirit how to pray, 

Knows our wants, and gives the knowledge, 
What to ask, and what to say. 


Why should man then manufacture 
Books of prayer to get them sold? 

Sad delusion! strive to barter 
Christ’s prerogative for gold ! 


Where’s the book, or school, or college, 
That can teach a man to pray? 

Words they give from worldly knowledge ; 
Learn of Christ then, He's the way. 


Why ask money from the people 
For these barren books of prayer ? 

Paper, ink, and words are in them, 
But alas! Christ is not there. 


Those who seek shall surely find Him— 
Not in books—He reigns within ; 

Formal prayers can never reach Him, 
Neither can He dwell with sin. 


Words are free as they are common ; 
Some in them have wond’rous ski Il, 
But sayivg Lord! will never save them, 

Those He loves who do His will. 


Words may please the lofty fancy, 
Music charm the list’ning ear, 

Pompous words may please the giddy, 
But Christ, the Saviour, is not there. 


Christ’s the way, the path to heaven, 
Life is ours, if Him we know, 

Those who can pray, HE has taught them, 
Those who can’t should words forego. 


When a child wants food and raiment, 
Why not ask his parent dear? 

Ask in faith then—God’s our father, 
He’s at hand, and He will hear. 


Prayer’s an easy, simple duty, 
Tis the language of the soul; 
Grace demands it, grace receives it, 
Grace must reign above the whole. 


God requires not graceful postures, 
Neither words arranged with form ; 
Such a thonght !—it pre-supposes 
- That with words we God can charm | 


God alone mist be exalted, 
Every earthly thought must fall ; 
Such is prayer and praise triumphant, 
Then does Christ reign over ail. 


Every heart should be a temple, 

God should dwell our hearts within ; 
Every day should be a sabbath, 

Every hour, redeemed from sin. 


Every place, a place of worship, 
Every tune, a tune of prayer, 
Bvery sigh shonld rise to heaven, 

Every wish should centre there. 


Heartfelt sighs and heaven-born wishes, 
Orthe poor uplifted eye, 

These are prayers that God will answer, 
They ascend His throne on high. 


Spirit of Prayer | be Taovu the portion, 
Of all those who wait on Thee, 

Help us !—shield as !—lead us !—guide us! 
THINE THE PRAISE, THE GLORY BE! 





NEAR EVENTIDE. 
BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 

My flesh is weary; but the way 
Lies nearer to the vale of Rest, 


And slowly, slowly creeps the day 
Down to the threshold of the Weat. 


” Dear Father! if thy love should send 
- Some angel, fall of pity sweet, 


To nerve me for the combs ond, 
He’ll track: me by my ing feet. 
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For when I turned my face to God 
I could not see for blinding tears ; 
I dumbly took the roughest road 
And trod it all these weary years! 


I think, O Father !—though my sight 
Discern no sign of belp around— 
Thon wilt not hold my striving light, 
Nor give me any needless wound. 


Thou wilt not blame the trusting heart 
That witless, blindly reaching out, 

No blossom from its thorn could part, 
When thorns were set with flowers about. 


Thou’ lt lead me from this evening land, 

And with a morning crown my night, 
What time my victor soul shall stand 

Erect, transfigured in thy sight ! 

MECHANISM OF WATCHES. 

An interesting article in the Phrenological 
Journal and Packard’s Monthly for December, 
on the “ Watch Manufacture in America,” 
gives some extraordinary facts connected 
with the exceeding delicacy of the mechanism 
of our pocket time keepers. Among other 
things the writer says: 

“A hairspring, according to the Elgin 
standard, is a delicate ribbon of the finest 
steel, measuring one twelve-hundred and 
fiftieth of an inch in diameter, and weighing 
one-fifteenth thousandth of a pound troy. It 
is a foot long when drawn out in a straight 
line. A pound of steel, worth in the bar 
one dollar, when converted into hair-springs 
becomes worth four thousand dollars, or 
more than fifteen times as valuable as a 
pound of gold. For each pivot of a watch 
a jewel is selected with a hole which is a de- 

ree or the ten-thousandth part of an inch 
arger,so that there shall be just sufficient 
room for the pivot’s play and no more. In 
preparing the jewels for watches, the precious 
spaletahsthemoieth: rubies, garnets, sapphires 
and aqua-marines are set in good time- 
pieces—are cut into little cubes, and then 
turned in a lathe. When ready to be in- 
serted in the watch-plate, a jewel weighs less 
than the one sixty-fifth hundredth of an 
ounce troy. The pivot-hole is drilled into it 
with a diamond point hardly perceptible to 
the naked eye, and then polished with a wire 
that passes through it and whirls one way, 
while the jewel whirls the other, the two 
making twenty-eight thousand revolutions a 
minute. Every jewel hole is left a little 
larger than the pivot, for what is called the 
‘side shake,’ and every shaft or axle a 
little short for the ‘end shake.’ The minute 

uages which measure all the parts make al- 
owance for these—a bit of calculation which 
they readily perform with an accuracy un- 
known to human brains. After the oe 
of polishing, if a single particle of diamond 
dust is left in the jewel hole it will imbed 





itself firmly in the steel pivot, and there act 
like a tiny chisel, cutting away into the jewel 
while the pivot revolves. The utmost care is 
necessary, therefore, to see that no diamond 
dust is left in the watch. 

* The last stage in the manufacture is the 
adjusting of the movement to heat and cold. 
First, the watch is run several hours in a 
temperature of one hundred and ten degrees ; 
then it is placed in a cold box where the tem- 
perature is about. zero, and it must keep 
time alike in both conditions. It is the office 
of the adjuster also to try the running of the 
movement in different positions, and if he 
finds no variation it is ready for the case. 

“The number of pieces in an American 
watch varies from one-hundred and fifty six 
to one hundred and eighty, while a watch 
made by hand in the old English style con- 
tained eight hundred, if we count each link 
in the chain, which in this country, with the 
fusee and ‘mainwheel,’ have been done 
away with, and with advantage.” 





No process is so fatal as that which would 
cast all men into one mould. Every human 
being is intended to have a character of his 
own, to be what no other is, to do what no 
other can do. Our common nature is to be 
unfolded in unbounded diversities. It is rich 
enough for infinite manifestations. It is to 
wear innumerable forms of beauty and glory. 
Every human being has a work to carry on 
within, duties to perform abroad, which are 
peculiarly his, and which no conscience but 
his own can teach. Let him not enslave his 
conscience to others, but act with the freedom, 
strength, and dignity of one whose highest. 
law is in his own breast.— Channing. 





FRESHETS. 

Along every brook and stream that, from 
forty miles about, empties into the Conneeti- 
cut there has been going on a destruction of 
woods and forests for a hundred years, until 
the whole water shed once covered with trees 
has become comparatively bare. The snows 
and rains are no longer held by dry leaves 
and roots, and shaded by foliage, until the 
slowly melt and trickle into the soil, to find 
their way patiently and in a whole season’s 
store into the river at last, feeding it with a 
steady and moderate supply every month in 
the year. One warm rain at any season 
of snow makes a dangerous freshet in forty- 
eight hours, When the ground is frozen, of 


course the snow melts into it only very slowly. 

It requires many weeks, in forests, to carry 
off the, snow, and the ground slowly softens 
and takes in the moisture, squandering little 
in the brooks and renewing all the deep 
springs. Now, all the year’s water runs o 
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in afew weeks. The springs on the farms 
fail; freshets and droughts become alarming- 
ly common ; 8 rings that did full duty for a 
century have lately stopped ; and, worst of 
all, the freshets, instead of decreasing as more 
valuable bridges and farms are erected and 
lumber grows scarcer, increase every season 
as the lumber is more and more stripped 
from the land. We have lost three brid 
across the Connecticut at one town in a few 
years. Old high water mark is no test of 
what may now come. More and more of the 
water goes off every year in time of flood, and 
leaves less and less every year in time of 
Summer. Theshrewd builder of the Valley 
Road, after all the engineers had, twenty 

ears ago, fixed the level of the road and 

ridges, peremptorily ordered them built two 
feet higher than the survey, and so saved the 
bridges and roadway from the freshets which 
must have made them often impassable had 
they been placed at the proposed levels. 

We are happy to hear that aslow attention 
is being given to new plantations of trees on 
the banks of the Connecticut ; and that a 
careful estimate of cost has convinced some 
farmers that coal, at present prices, is cheaper 
than wood for fuel; thatthe waste of water 
produced by destruction of forests injures 
their farms more than the sale of the timber 


amusement, considered to be especially the 
fault and tempiation of youth, are in many 
cases taught in childhood, almost, one may 
say, in infancy. 

“Instead of making little children self.de- 
pendent as regards amusement, the moment 
they appear in the drawing room some one 
is expected to amuse and play with them, 
and the mother, or sister, or aunt, must give 
up all her attention to them. Instead of be- 
ing taught self-restraint and consideration, 
by being forced to be quiet while others are 
employed, they ate allowed to interfere with 
every occupation. The exciting companion- 
ship of their elders becomes a daily necessity 
instead of an occasional treat ; and after this 
early training in what is to them dissipation, 
parents are surprised that their children can- 
not be satisfied with only common pursuits, 
but always require some amusement to be 
found for them. Little do they think that 
one of the greatest blessings which can be 
conferred on any one is that of being con- 
tented with small pleasures; and that the 
child of the peasant, who can play happily 
with a piece of wood, has a possession ‘whic 
the little heir of thousands, surrounded by his 
olen wh might envy. 

“ Few p ings, few compani ew 
books. Upon these children ti a 
ed simply and thoroughly. Give them many, 
and we create artificial necessities, which can 
only be satisfied by artificial means, And 
with these necessities there must creep in that 
wretched spirit of worldliness which is the 
hidden worm eating away all that is good and 
—_ ph peo age 

e child with her perpetual longing for 
new tales, her ieee <a she ie oa ac- 
tually engaged in study, her constant desire 
for little fineries, her craving for amusement, 
—some one to play with, or to visit—some 
young party at home or abroad—is but re- 
hearsing on a small scale what her elders en- 
act on a large one. She is practising discon- 
tent, learning to find duty and usefulness un- 
interesting, to live for pleasure, to care on! 
for what may excite. And it is this spirit 
which, when carried out, ultimately becomes 
worldliness. 

“* Lovers of pleasure more than lovers of 
God.’ We want no other definition of world- 
liness. It is impossible to draw true distine- 
tions between one amusement and another; 
to say that a dinner party is lawful, and a 
dance unlawful; for greediness and excess 
may as possibly be associated with the one, 
as vanity. and folly may be with the other; 
and display may be shared equally by both. 
When we attempt to define in these ways, 


































brooks for cattle in pastures is drawing atten- 
tion to its causes. In Germany the superin- 
tendents of woods and forests require that a 
young treeshall be planted for every old tree 
cat down, andwe must begin to look carefully 
to our abuse and destruction of forests before 
we experience still more serious consequences 
from our recklessness. We have hitherto 
treated our trees very much after the rule of 
an Irishman at a Donnybrook Fair—“If you 
see a head, hit it.” Trees were long like 
bears and wolves and wild-cats—evidences of 
an unsettled and unsubdued country—and 
must be exterminated. In our own village, 
thirty years ago, there were really no shade- 
trees in the streets; and now, by virtue of a 
“Tree-planting Society,” the town is lost in 
greenery and embowered with shade. Care 
will restore our forests sufficiently in thirty 
years to recall our failing water springs and 
regulate our rivers. Let all our agricultural 
organs draw increased attention to this impor- 
tant subject.— The Liberal Christian. 








LOVE OF EXCITEMENT. 

The facilities for travel, and the great in- 
crease of expensive toys and books, had need 
to make parents and guardians of children 
watchful, lest they fall into the errors herein 
described. 

“Love of excitement, the craving for 


we are almost certain to be uncharitable and 
Pharisaical ; but we cannot be Wrong in say- 
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ing, that when amusement and excitement 


are necessities, the spirit is worldly, and there- 
fore when we teach children to crave them, 
we are educating them in worldliness.”—Sew- 
ell’s “Principles of Education.” 


ITEMS. 


Teng is no field of invention, says the Scientifi: 
American, which to-day is more replete with gene- 
ral scientific and practical interest than that. per- 
taining to the manufacture of artificial stone. While 
in the working of iron men have sought out means 
whereby it can be rapidly and cheaply converted 
inte the forms required, the world has to the pres- 
ent day been content with working stone after the 
same general method used in the construction of 
the pyramids. The rudest of all materials is thus 
changed by immense labor into costly forms; and 
the attempts to obviate the necessity for this labor 
and expense have been confined to a very recent 





Tue last important discovery of pre historic re- 
mains in Germany was made in the fall of 1866, 
when the “ Schussenried Station,”” belonging to the 
first glacial epoch, was found. Last winter, a few 
archzologists became aware of the great importance 
of the Hohefels Cave in the Aachthal, Wurtemberg, 
long known to those who lived in the vicinity for its 
copious yield of bear-bones. This extensive and 
high-vaulted cavern lies at the base of a deep rock, 
towering some 125 feet above the Aach river, near 
Schelklinge:, and was, probably at the commence- 
ment of the glacial epochs, the dwelling: place of a 
hunting tribe, Of the bones contained in it, by far 
the largest number belong to the cave-bear, the Al- 
pine bear, and the reindeer ; less numerous are the 
remains of the dwarf-ox and.the urus, of a thick. 
headed horse, of the two-horned rhinoceros and its 
usual companion, the mammoth, of swine, foxes, 
polar foxes, otters, wolves, antelopes, cats; of the 
swan, goose, duck, heron, and snipe. Bones of the 
hare and lion were found only in a single instance. 
The presence of man was proved by a number of 
animal bones split lengthwise in order to take out 
the marrow, and by hand-wrought implements 
(pierced teeth, thin lamellz of mammoth ivory, and 
splinters of flint of the rudest and most primitive 
shape). The conclusion is warranted that the 
Aachthal hunters flourishe’ at a time when our so 
called polar and tropical animals lived in close con- 
tact and contemporaneously, of course under a 
hotter climate than the Suabian bills now have; 
that these men possessed no tame domesticated 
animals ; and that the terrible cave-bear was hunt- 
ed by man—a fact of which we here get the first 
evidence. In Switzerland, a new lacustrine station 
has been discovered at Heimenlichen, near Berg. 
Among the fragments of vases aud stone hatchets 
unearthed was the skull of a deer, whose horns had 
each nineteen branches, and measured four feet 
across.— Nation. 


AyotHER member of the Brahmo Somaj, not so 
well known as Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, but who 
has been even more closely concerned iu the practi- 
cal advancement of educational reform in India, 
viz.. Baboo Sasipada Benerjee, is at present in Eng- 
land... Benerjee, who is a Brahmin, is accompanied 
by his wife, the first instance we believe of a Hindoo 
lady venturing so far to break through the barrier 
of caste restrictioa and seclusion. He has alrea‘y 
visited several English towns, and lectured at Bris- 
tol, Birmingham, Manchester, &c. 


A macutne is said to have been recently perfected 
in London, with which a writer, using a pen in the 
usual manner, oan at the same time uce a du- 
plicate so small as to be invisible to the naked eye, 
yet eo distinct that a microscope will reveal every 
line and dot. A most useful application ofthe ap- 
paratus will be for the prevention of forgery, as 
private marks can be made on notes and securities, 
legible under microsec pic power, but which no imi- 
tater could see, or even suspect the presence of. 


To clean a pencil drawing, and to preserve it 
from rubbing out, only a few moments’ work and 
very simple materials are required. Thecleaning is 
eff-ctually done by taking a piece of the soft part of 
a loaf of bread and rubbing it over the surface of 
the drawing. The bread roll out into pellets 
and take up the pencil dust and stains from the 
paper without injary to the pencil-marks. To make 
the drawing ‘‘ fast,” flood the whole surface with 
sweet milk and letit dry. It can then be kept for 
an indefinite period as fresh and distinct as when 
first made. 


Masy of our farmers who study economy in their 
domestic affairs, find it more economical to make 
their candles than to buy them. Such persons will 
find that by making the wicks about half the ordi- 
nary size, and dipping them in spirits of turpentine, 
and drying them carefully before the fire, or in the 
sunshine, before moulding, they will last lovger, 
and afford a much clearer and more brilliant light 
than made in the ordinary way. A small por- 
tion of beeswax, melted with the tallow, has a ten- 
dency to prevent their “running,” and render 
them much more lasting. 


Tea Leaves ror Burns anv Scaups.—Dr. Searles, 
of Warsaw, Wiscousin, says in the Chicago Medical 
Examiner: 

Some few years since I accidentally found that a 
poultice of tea leaves, applied to small burns and 
scalds, afforded immediate relief, and I determined 
to give it a more extensive trial when opportunity 
should present, and which soon oxcurred. It was in 
a case of a child fourteen months old. Upon exam- 
ination I found the anterior portion of the body, 
arms, and legs blistered and deeply burned from a 
kettle of hot water which the child had upset upon 
itself. The case, to say the least; was unfavorable 
for the success of any remedy. I prepared a large 
poultice, softening the leaves with hot water, aad, 
while yet quite warm, applied it upon cotton wool, 
over the entire burned surfaca. Almost like magic, 
the suffering abated, and, without the use of any 
other anodyne, the child soon fell into a quiet sleep. 
In a few hours I removed the application, and reap- 
plied where it was necessary. I found the parts 
discolored and apparently tanned. The acute sen- 
sibility aud tenderness had nearly disappeared, and 
the little patient passed through the second and 
third stages uoder far more favorable circumstances 
(symptoms) than was at first anticipated, making a 
recovery in about two weeks. 

Since then on several occasions [ have had reason 
to commend tea leaves, till now I have come to pre- 
fer it above all other remedies in the first stage of 
burns and sealds. I think it must recommend itself 
to the profession, not only on account of its intrinsic 
worth, but also by reason of its great convenience, 
being so readily obtained. I am not aware that any 
mention has been made thus far of this article in 
this connection, and I hope that: others will find it 
as useful in their practice as the writer has. 
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Rete ere eaten without tho trouble WATCHES ‘A SPECIALTY. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 


of boiling or using hot water, 
















TRADE MARK. 


120 Seuth Eleventh &t., 





Importers and Dealers in all the celebrated Foreign 
and American Watches. ! 

_ p@P Particular attention paid to repairiug Fine 

Watches, ‘(34 ly. © 


FRIENDS’ ALMANACS FOR 1872," 


PUBLISHED BY 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION, 


Are now ready: They have also recently issued. 

THE CHILDREN’S GIFT. By E. W. Comprising 
selected and original pieces one for children. 
Price 50 Kar 5 tt 

Also, 0 SOE de souachny ty ——- 
DOCTRINES. By 8S. M: Janney, = 

A ALTIN OOS Bor sale by’ GaTiIvy 

T. BE. Ch 701, Arch St.. hy 

John Comly, 144 N. Seventh St. 

K. M. Lamb, Lombard: n., Rataw, Baltimore. 

Jon, Arnold, Jr,, 134 Sixth Avenne, N. Y, 

John J. Cornell, Menden, N. Y. ' . 

George 0. Pretts, Macedon, N° Y. 

Repj. Strattan, Richmond, Ind: ’ 

R. W. Bancroft, 813 Market St., Wilmington, Del. 

Sarah W. Haines, West Chester, Pa. 

Joseph Forman, Gwynedd, Pa. 

Levi.K. Brown, Gosheny Lancaster Co., Pa. 


| Robt. Hatton, are. 3 
Benj. B. Hopkins, is We th 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dr. Jesge Holthes, West Liberty, lows. 5 
GrifithiJobh, Bear Gap, Pay ® 8S 8 Le 
Nathaniel Richardson, Byberry, Pa. 





| ee -ECTRO MAGNETIC 
Se 


Ladies, fi): ve you Tipit, Hard 
> wie ge nee ' “tind the Paper 
om your walls, . nat A ics 

void the uupleasant’smell- and stéam from the 
filthy bot soap suds. You can cleanse easily and 
thorenghly all kinds of wearing aj;arel, from the 
fine silk ribbon or fancy keit nubia, to the Heavy 
Cloth Coat. Also Blankets, Quilts, Curpets'and 
Paints, without hot water. 

As a Bath Soap it is unequalle!. To persons 
where help is soaréy thig Soap is a great Dlegeing. 
Try a piece, and then juige of its quality. It will 
not injure any fabric or color. 

e Be sure you get Mours’s Soap, with the Lrrriz 
Tos on the wrapper, as that is the original and 
re genuine articls for washing in 
Cold, Warm, Hard, Soft or Sa/t Water. 

When the water is hard or salt, put on more 

“—- and let the clothes seak a litt's longer. 
ill you try it? I think it will please you. 
e fair trial ia all Lask. 


BRWIN JEEP tet hee 
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C. N. WILLS, Sam die "i 
aa et ts 25 ‘for Se. " So Mickle rh Upper Urcenwien, N. J. 
LIFE OF | WILLIAM PENN, | )(7™P Eres Prarie NY 


By S. M. JANNEY. 


_ New edition. . Price $2.00. For sale by 
JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 


BOOKS FOR SALE, 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. 
Journal of John Woolman, old edition, $1.00; new edition, with 


E. McMILLIN, 
MILLINERY, 
No, 103 §. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. 


MARIA PF. PARTENHEIMER, 
Formerly Coopsgr, respectfully informs Friends she 


Whittier’s Introduction, $1.60. J Life of Geo. Fo ° ie 

Weis in "See sae Comore |continn_ her business in PLAIN BONNET making, 
of lense Fonington, é vole... History of Delaware , Pa., $8.00. | # :apklin dt., ada, 

Thos. Story’s Conversations, £c., $1.00. “The Sunday Question,” | Plain bonnets ready made. 819 tf. 


a Bg et ng ~ om aueirention 
on ristian ° oha Jackson, cts 
“riends’ Manual, by Beak Ben}. Hallowell, cloth, 50c. sen 


Account of John Richardson, 50c. Law’s Address to the ENGRAVED FORMS 
too ay corraptions of hriataity, 900. unorvares ores MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


Indies, K. W, Moore, $1.00. M tion, ke., 40v, Friends’ 
Discipiine, 40c. Senay of Obristian Doctrines, by 8. 3., o eee ing by want! CEREMONY, 
5 lée. Vital Religion, by 8. M. J..10c. The Christian Casket, | ¥2¢ther members or 0 ne parchment, in neat 
oa. by Esra Michener,30c. Nanny’s Christmas, 80c. On the Moun-| boxes. Price $4.00. JOHN COMLY, 











tain. 20c, “Buy your own ” 10c. Conversations 
; Religious Subjects: 75. a - 144 N. Geventh St. 
4 Questions on the Uld Testament, aud Questions on the New . 


Testament. gay S Teacher. Each 25 ets. circulates throughout the Rural 
TESTAMENT, 600 cloth, 75 cts 


pees, Vere of New York, New J P 
; ow York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Bile ae Sot mee ‘ wi ats bee, | Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Nli- 


About 20 per ce gent by mail. nois, Iowa and. Michigan ; also in the cities of New 
Manaizos Ometncaras, Fine Parchment, in $4 00, | York, Philadelphia and Ealtimore. 

ve 00. ADVERTISEMENTS received by Joun Comuy, Agent, 
34 Yi J°HN COMLY, 144.N. Seventh 8t 144 North Seventh St. 
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BINDING, 
Persons wishing Friends’ Intelligencer or other 
binding done, in neat. durable styles, can have it 





LITTLE GEMS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 


COMPILED BY 8, H. PEIRCE. 
A ooleouce of Poetry suitable for children. 





attended to at this office, No. 144 N. 7th St. Forseilla: JOHN COMLY, 
Price $i. 0b. 144 'N. Seventh St. 
FOR SALE, 
A desirable Farm, 56} acres, Pon Byberry, Twenty- REGISTHR & HOPKINS, 
third Ward, Philadelphia, } ile south of meeti No. 526 CALLOWAILL 8T., PHILA. 
house, on ** usia Tu @,”” *Keep on handeand make to order, a large assortment of 


saline tots “Arcana? de Brean T. R. R., same 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


from ae et stone dwelling, 14 

rooms, su or two ilies, barn, wagonhouse, ' 

and other 2 never fai'ing wells. of good “WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
water, abundance of shade, and frait in every vari- All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 


“y = apple orchard, one acre each of raspber- 

8, nice land for trucking, a pleas- 
= mrt in a thickly settled, improving, heal- 
thy neighborhood. Fine building sites. Apply to 
JOHN COMLY, Byberry P. 0., Penna., or 144.N. 


7th St., Phila. 
rt 


JOHN K. 
No. 26 SOUTH Si 8T., PHILA 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Nastons Relient SeasncGeend by -Agpets-a0. be 
furnished at the advertised rates. 19s 





. 





CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
erder on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 


HISTORY OF FRIENDS, 
By SAMUEL M. JANNEY. © 


In four volumes. Price $8.50, For sale by 
JOHN COMLY, 144 N. 7th St. 





PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND 


TRUST CO. 


. OF PHILADELPHI.4. 


III 


SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 
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The dividend received by a policy-bolder is the difference between the actual cost of insuring and the 5 
premium paid. This Company is expressly required by its Charter to divide every dollar of surplus thus / 
arising among its policy-holders. It is therefore purely mutual. 4 

The New York Report for 1871 shows that the assets of this Company are in the proportion of $1.66 | 
to every $1.00 of liabilities, thas ensuring perfect reliability. a 

It was the first Pennsylvania Life Insurance Company to do business in New York and Massachusetts 2 
under the present laws of those States. . . 3 

It has received the approbation of the most learned actuaries, and is endorsed and recommended by 
many of the most prominent scientific and public men in the United States. 

Being managed exclusively by Friends, and nearly all of its Agents being Friends, it has a larger 
proportion of Friends among its policy-holders than any other company in the United S:ates. 

It was o ized by Friends to encourage a general participation in Life Insurance among members 
of the Society, and in that has been eminently successful. 

An investigation made by the Company reveals the surprising fact that the mortality of Friends is 
nearly 25 per cent. less than that of the general population of Philadelphia, taking as a basis for the 
comparison the records of burials in Friends’ barying-grounds in Philadelphia for seventy years, and the 
records of the Board of Health of the City for the same period. 

Its advantages in every respect, both as to safety, cheapness, terms of policies, &c., &c., are not excelled 


by any compan 

Piette LEY, Prosident. 
WM. C. oO toNG Vice-President. 

ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 


"The inducements a a aa it a 

















